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OPERATION BOOTSTRAP 


Report to the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 





In February 1951, Representative Fred L. Crawford of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the House of Representatives 
was invited by the government of Puerto Rico to attend the ceremonies 
incident to celebrating the opening of the one hundredth new industry 
on the island under the insular government’s program to encourage 
mainland industries to establish branches there. The following is 
Representative Crawford’s report on the progress made in this pro- 
gram, together with his personal observations and recommendations. 





Marcu 20, 1951. 
Hon. Joun R. Murpock, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


The following report is submitted for the committee’s consideration: 


OpERATION BootrstTRAP 


The story of modern Puerto Rico, an insular dominion of the United 
States, is the story of an island bulging at the seams under the strain 
of population. It is the story of a people who want to do something 
about their problem; the story of a great resource, manpower, ready 
to be put to work. 

The insular government, with the encouragement of Congress, 
has rolled up its sleeves and plunged into a fight to overcome obstacles 
presented by a population density of approximately 640 persons per 
square mile in an agricultural economy. 

To this end the insular government is currently engaged in what 
has come to be known as Operation Bootstrap under which, by fuller 
employment, members of its manpower task force may approach the 
American standard of living, providing a healthy diet for their families, 
sanitary housing, and adequate education for their children. Spear- 
heading this program is the plan to encourage mainland industry to 
establish branches in the island, and Puerto Ricans rightfully rejoiced 
recently when the one-hundredth new industry was inaugurated there. 

This report is prepared primarily for the benefit of new Members of 
the United States House of Representatives and particularly the new 
members of the House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs and 
will be of some assistance in the consideration of legislation pertain- 
ing to Puerto Rico during the Eighty-second Congress. 


PUERTO RICANS ARE CITIZENS OF U. S. A. 


Puerto Ricans are citizens of the United States. They have the 
same guaranty of our Constitution and Bill of Rights as a citizen in 
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any of our 48 States comprising the United States. When Puerto 
Ricans come to the United States they do not come as immigrants 
but as American citizens on the move. Their movement to the 
United States is no different than the citizen of one State traveling 
to another State except, of course, that they must traverse the 1,000 
or more miles separating them from the mainland. At the outset it 
should be repeated: We are considering Puerto Rico, U.S. A. 

Only on four occasions since Puerto Rico became a part of the 
United States in 1899 has the Congress enacted legislation funda- 
mentally affecting the government of the island, and two of these have 
been in the direction of extending self-government. 

Prior to 1898 Puerto Rico was a Spanish province. Troops of the 
United States Army pera Puerto Rico in 1898 as a part of the 
Spanish-American Wa Under the provisions of the Treaty of 
Paris, sovereignty over es Rico was ceded to the United States 
in the year 1899. 

The first major act of Congress in behalf of Puerto Rico was enacted 
in 1900 and was known as the Foraker Act, which was in effect a 
political constitution for Puerto Rico and a statute of governmental 
and economic relation between Puerto Rico and the United States. 
This law, the organic act, continues to form the base for the political 
and economic relations between Puerto Rico and the United States, 
although it has been modified or amended in what pertains to the 
local government structure, to extend democracy in keeping with the 
progress of the island. 

The second major enactment of Congress was the Jones Act of 
1917, modifying the internal political structure and including a bill 
of rights. In addition, and as one of the principal features of this 
law, was that section which declared the citizens of Puerto Rico to 
be citizens of the United States. 

In 1947 this committee reported a bill I had introduced to further 
amend the Organic Act of Puerto Rico and expand self-government 
in the island by permitting the citizens of the island to elect their own 
governor. Prior to that time the governors had been appointed by 
the President of the United States. This bill was approved August 5, 
1947, and in 1948, for the first time, the people of Puerto Rico selected 
a governor of their own choice by popular election. 


CONGRESS OFFERS LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 


In the last session of Congress our committee took further steps to 
expand self-government for Puerto Rico by reporting a bill introduced 
by the Resident Commissioner of Puerto Ric 0, which eventually became 
Public Law 600 of the Eighty-first Congress and which provides for 
the organization of a constitutional government by the people of 
Puerto Rico and the continuation of political and economic relation- 
ships as heretofore, now not by unilateral decision of the Congress but 
with the express consent of the people of Puerto Rico. 

In that act we said in part: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, fully recognizing the principle of govern- 
ment by consent, this Act is now adopted in the nature of a compact so that the 


people of Puerto Rico may organize a government pursuant to a constitution of 
their own adoption. 
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Sec. 2. This Act shall be submitted to the qualified voters of Puerto Rico for 
acceptance or rejection through an island-wide referendum to be held in accord- 
ance with the laws of Puerto Rico. Upon the approval of this Act, by a majority 
of the voters participating in such referendum, the Legislature of Puerto Rico 
is authorized to call a constitutional convention to draft a constitution for the 
said island of Puerto Rico. The said constitution shall provide a republican 
form of government and shall include a bill of rights. 

Suc. 3. Upon adoption of the constitution by the people of Puerto Rico, the 
President of the United States is authorized to transmit such constitution to the 
Congress of the United States if he finds that such constitution conforms with 
the applicable provisions of this Act and of the Constitution of the United States. 

Upon approval by the Congress the constitution shall become effective in 
accordance with its terms. 

Subsequent sections of the act had to do with necessary revisions 
or repeal of parts of the organic act and other acts of Congress to 
conform with the new set-up. Those sections of the organic act 
which govern insular relationship with the Federal Government will 
be retained in what will be known as the Puerto Rican Federal Rela- 
tions Act. 

PUERTO RICANS WILL DECIDE 


This law is in the nature of a compact between the people of the 
United States and the people of Puerto Rico. The United States is 
offering local self-government to the people of the island on that basis. 

Evidence of overwhelming support of such local self-government 
was presented to Congress prior to enactment of the law ‘and Puerto 
Rican candidates pledge <d to such a program were elected by 62 percent 
of the voters at an insular election. 

It should be pointed out that this law constitutes an authorization, 
not an imposition, and the Puerto Rican people are not forced to 
accept it. They are fre e to accept it or reject it. 

The Legislature of Puerto Rico has set June 4, 1951, as the day on 
which the people of Puerto Rico will vote on ae eguleaiians Resia- 
tration of voters for this referendum was set for last November and 
in spite of the disgraceful performance of an extremely small group 
opposing any constitutional ties to the United States, a very large 
proportion of the people turned out to qualify for the forthcoming 
election. 

If the proposition is approved, delegates to a constitutional con- 
vention will be elected and begin work on the new constitution. The 
final draft of the constitution will be presented to the people of Puerto 
Rico and, if ratified, sent to the Congress of the United States for 
final approval. 


GOVERNOR MUNOZ-MARIN’S PROGRAM 


In January 1949, Hon. Luis Mufioz-Marfn became Governor of 
Puerto Rico. His administration immediately undertook one of the 
toughest jobs ever assumed in the island. 

The program of the insular government includes steps— 

To win the battle of production and thus to double the income of 
the majority of the island’s families who now earn less than $500 per 
vear. 

To give full-time work to evervybody—the 10 percent who are chron- 
ically unemployed and the 22 percent who are partially unemployed. 

To build a social security system similar to that of the continental 
U.S. A., covering agricultural as well as industrial workers. 
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To resettle 50,000 more landless rural families on small subsistence 
plots. 

To further improve public health by more than doubling the present 
hospital capacity. 

To achieve univers 1 
reduced from 85 percent to 25 percent in 50 years—may be eliminated. 

To rehouse the large number of Puerto Ricans who today live in 
substandard homes. 

With a 1950 population, according to Census Bureau figures, of 
2,210,703 people and with a birth rate three times the death rate, top 
church officials, social, industrial, educational, and other leaders are 
concerned as to a final solution of the island’s economy and population 
pressure, if one may be found. 

In 1910 it was estimated that 61 percent of the workers in Puerto 
Rico were engaged in agriculture, 13.6 percent in manufacturing and 
construction, 8.8 percent in trade and transport, and 16.6 percent in 
services, government, ete. Similar figures for 1948 show the shift 
from agriculture to other types of work. In 1948 there were only 
38.6 percent of the workers engaged in agriculture while the shift to 
manufacturing and construction ‘Jumped to 23.7 percent, trade and 
transport to 17.6 percent, and services, government, etc., to 20.1 
percent. This trend, showing that nonagricultural employment has 
increased from 39 percent in 1910 to 61 percent in 1948, indicates 
what is happening in Puerto Rico, and this increase also means a 
population shift, with all of the problems that go with it. 





INCENTIVE FOR NEW INDUSTRY 


While the parent Government on the mainland is engaged in a 
world-wide do-good, self-help program for other countries of the 
world, the people of Puerto Rico are not resting on their elbows 
waiting for Uncle Sam to pour large grants in their direction for relief. 
They have rolled up their sleeves and are attempting to whip this 
problem themselves 

One of the first ste ps taken under Operation Bootstrap was to offer 
industry on the mainland an incentive to come to the island, manu- 
facture théir products, and provide income through jobs for residents 
of the island. This incentive tax program has been adopted to en- 
courage the organization and development of certain industries vitally 
needed for the i improvement of the Puerto Rican economy. Launched 
in oe this program grants complete exemption for a period of 
15 years from insular income taxes, from real estate and property 
enna: and from municipal taxes to certain manufacturing operations 
covered under the law. This Puerto Rican legislation gives eligible 
industries 100 percent exemption on property, munic ipal, and income 
taxes from the date the application is approved until June 30, 1959. 
From 1959 to 1960 they are given 75 percent exe mption, to 1961 
50 percent, and to 1962 25 percent exemption, The legislation sets 
forth that these tax exemptions are considered in the nature of a 
contract between the government of Puerto Rico and the industry 
receiving the benefits of the exemptions. 
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LIST OF EXEMPTIONS 


Under this incentive plan there are 42 industry groups specifically 
exempted from taxation as follows: 


1. Articles produced by assembling plants. By assembling plants shall be 
understood those factories engaged in the production of articles of commerce, 
including furniture, by the joining of parts, provided that the cost of the work 
of assembling the article represents such a substantial part of the total cost of the 
article that, in the judgment of the executive council, the industry deserves the 
exemption herein provided for. 

. Articles of straw, reed, and other fibers. 

Artificial flowers. 

. Balls for baseball and other sports. 

. Bedsprings and mattresses. 

. Billfolds and other articles made of leather or imitation leather. 
Bodies for motor vehicles. 

Candles. 

. Candy. 

10. Canned products. 

11. Ceramics, including bricks, roof tiles, sanitary ware, tiles of all kinds, and 
other clay products. 

12. Cheese. 

13. Cigars. 

14. Cigarettes. 

15. Cinematographic jobs in motion pictures produced and exhibited for com- 
mercial purposes. 

16. Cosmetics. 

17. Cotton, silk, or rayon hosiery. 

18. Crackers. 

19. Edible oils and fats. 

20. Fiber from the coconut and other fibrous plants, and articles and products 
derived therefrom. 

21. Fishing tackle, including nets and rods. 

22. Furniture except what is provided under No. 1, above. 

23. Polishing of diamonds and other precious and semiprecious stones. 

24. Glassware. 

25. Gloves. 

26. Matches. 

27. Paperboard and paper pulp. 

28. Pottery. 

29. Candied or preserved fruits. 

30. Candied citron. 

31. Rugs. 

32. Shoes and slippers. 

33. Soap. 

34. Food pastes. 

35. Tannery products. 

36. Tin containers. 

37. Toys. 

38. Water and oil paints. 

39. Cattle and poultry food mix in general. 

40. Women’s outerwear, including but not limited to, dresses and coats, pro- 
viding the cutting of materials therefor is done in Puerto Rico. 

41. Any article of commerce manufactured mainly from textiles, and which is 
produced in Puerto Rico, provided that 90 percent or more of the cost of the tex- 
tiles used in the manufacture thereof, covers textiles produced in Puerto Rico; 
provided, however, that for the purpose of computing the required 90 percent, 
any lace, drawn work, mesh, ribbons, braids, rickrack, and narrow elastic and 
nonelastie fabrics used in the manufacture of said article shall be disregarded. 

42. Tourist and commercial hotels which meet certain reasonable conditions. 


OWNS Ore WO 
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EXEMPTION SCHEDULE 


The act of May 13, 1948, of the Puerto Rico Legislature sets up 
the following rates of exemptions which shall apply until June 30, 
1962, on which date all tax exemptions are scheduled to expire: 


A. Eligible industries 


| Percent of tax exemption 


' 
License fees 


i 
Taxable period covered | 
| Property | Ineome and other 











taxes taxes municipal 
| taxes 
what i 
July i, 1947, to June 30, 1959. | 100 100 | 100 
Fiscal year | | 
1959-60 ; putea te -| 75 75 75 
1960-61 50 50 50 
1961-62 | 25 25 | 25 
B. Tourist hotels 
Percent of tax exemption 
Taxable period covered ST SMeCAPLEET BELT SeNET 
Property Tax-exempt 
taxes income 
July 1, 1947, to June 30, 1959 5 ~~ ; tiers mak 100 100 
Fiscal year— 
1959-60. t . ; . paécadewudey hana 75 7é§ 
1960-61 i pena | 5O | 50 


1961-62 wie: irinig Beiiiiisa Desai isla ities Res Ro | 25 25 


C. Commercial hotels 


Percent of tax exemption 


Taxable period covered | 


| 
Property | Tax-exempt 
taxes | ineome 

ee _ ee = cee — r gunna omeeceneD 
July 1, 1947, to June 30, 1959 50.0 | 50.0 

Fiscal year | 
1959-60 ‘ iad ae 37.5 37.5 
1960-61. __..... ioiwesk dees eek ies eb eabal 25.0 | 25.0 
1961-62 12.5 12.5 





Puerto Rico does not have a voting representation in the United 
States Congress. It is not a Territory incorporated into the United 
States. U nder the doctrine of “no taxation without representation’ 
the organic act of Puerto Rico exempts Puerto Rican residents from 
the operation of the internal revenue laws of the United States. 


ONE HUNDRED NEW INDUSTRIES 


On February 16, 1951, the one hundredth industry began operations 
under this incentive program, it being the Beacon Textiles, Inc., 
manufacturers of rayon cloth and blankets in Puerto Rico. 

The following is a list of the 100 industries that have been estab- 
lished in Puerto Rico under Operation Bootstrap and I would like to 
point out how wisely the administrators have acted in not concentrat- 
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ing these industries in any one population area but have taken them 
to various centers throughout the island where labor is available. 


ee 


10. 
12. 


138. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


22 


23. 


25. 
26. 
27. 


30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 

36. 

37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 


47. La Plata Industries Corp ..| Aibonito 

48. Lamparas Quesada Santurce 

49. Lymbert, Inc do 

50. Manati Metal Novelty Co | Manati 

51. Manati Pearl Works do 

52. My Lady, Inc | Hato Rey 

53. Miriam Gates of Puerto Rico, Inc Santurce 

54. Morro Castle Corp : | Arecibo 

55. Nash Bayamon Corp . Bayamon 

56. Nevarez Manufacturing Corp.....-...- Rio Piedras 

57. Olympic Corp dakadiestinadetad Toa Alta_- 

58. Pan American Embroidery --_.........-- Santurce - 

69. Peerless Products Co. do 

60. Playmaster, Inc sebte gt. deen pELS 
61. Ponce Candy Industries... ._.-...-..-- | CEM 
62. Ponce Manufacturing Corp_-......--...]...-.do_--_.......- 
63. Primo Knit Mills.........-....-.--- ...--| Humacao....-.-..- 
64. Puerto Rican Brassieres, Inc__----- ..| Santurce.-.-.....-- 
65. Puerto Rico Cement Corp_---_.....-.--- San Juan_....-- aS 
66. Puerto Rico Clay Products Corp. -......| Carolina... 

67. Puerto Rico Fabrics, Inc._............-- Naguabo.....-- 
68. Puerto Rico Glass Corp hae San Juan_.....- 
69. Puerto Rico Hosiery Mills, Inc. ........| Arecibo. .......-- 
70. Puerto Rico Pulp & Paper Corp...-.-..| San Juan.__-- 

71. Puerto Rico Rayon Mills, Inc__.........| Vega Alta__- 

72. Puerto Rico Stamping Co--_-..........-- Carolina... .-.- 
73. Puerto Rico Underwear Corp__.-..-.---- Hato Rey..---- 
74, Puerto Rico Woolen Textiles Corp......| Jumcos_.-......-- 
76.. Rawime Mioer, INC. ........ ..-..-445--- Santurce__-...-. 
76. Red Cape Posinar Product C orp.....--| Cabo Rojo----- 
77. Renee of Puerto Rico................--- Santurce..._-- 


. American Cushion Co 
. American Syntex.- --- 
. Asserradero Industrial, Inc 
. Atlas Pen Corp..__-.. 
. Atlas Products Corp. 
3. Acorn Mills. z 
. Bell-Flex Lnbamcae 
. Borinquen Art Flowers, Inc- ete 
i Borinque n Foods Corp 


. Caribbean Fluorescent Co- 


. Industrial Rizadores, Inc 

. Interland Manufacturing Co 
. International Glove Corp 

. Jem Manufacturing Co 

5. Joyee of Puerto Rico, Ine 

3. Koro Products 


Name of industry 


Caribbean Clothing Corp_........-.---- 
Caribbean Hair & Bristle Manufactur- 
ing Corp. 

Caribbean Optical Co--_-..._.--- 

Caribbean Pearl Corp-.-.-- 

Caribbean Tanning 

Caribbean Zipper Co. -_. 

Caribe Electro, Inc. 

Caribe Flower Co. 

Caribe Hilton Hotel. teas 

Caribe Plastics Export C orp... ad 

Caribe Skyland ‘ 

Consolidated International Industries, | 

ne. 

Continental Packing Corp-- 


. Cordé Bonnaz Embroidery Corp 


Crane China Corp-. 
Danielle Co., Inc... -- 
De Luxe Dye Works, Ine 


. Dick Will, Inc_._-_-- 
. Dorado Handcraft. 


Elizabeth Kugelman Co-. 
Ferre of Puerto Rico, Inc 

Ford Gum & Machine Co. . 
Frederick Lee, Inc.. ‘ 
Frozen Foods C oncentrate, Ine... 
George Berger, Inc. 

Gill Leather Co 

Gosch Laboratories C orp. ed 
QGraichen Fabrics, Inc 

H. E. Curry, Inc-_-. 

Haskins Plastic Corp. 


i NO sie ho Biers ane 
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Location 


Rio Piedras__. 
Hato Rey-_..--- 
Carolina. -.-.-- 
Bayamon., -.- 
Toa Alta__-__- 
Fajardo. 
Bayamon..-. 
Naranjito- - 
Toa Baja 
Mayaguez . 
Hato 


Carolina - -. 
rae. 


F. cee a ti a 
Hato Rey 
Geger nck. 
San Juan..- 


Gurabo.......- 


Isabela 
Arecibo... 


Ponce.__. 
Arecibo. .___. 
Vega: Baja__. 
Barranquitas- 
Barrio Obrero 
Fajardo.__-_- 
Dorado -. -_- 
Guaynabo... 
Caguas 
Ponce... 
Mayaguez_. 
Bayamon. -. 
Santurce -__- 
Caguas 
Santurce_- 
Carolina-_. 
Hato Rey. 
Gurabo 
Juncos 
Barrio Obrero 
do 
Santurce 
Ponce 
Jayamon 





Product 


Canvas products. 
Synthetic hormones. 
Lumber and furniture. 
Fountain pens. 
Leather gloves. 
Ladies’ underwear. 
Watch bands, 
Artificial flowers. 


| Candied fruit; preserved coconut. 
| Men’s outerwear. 


Fluorescent lamps. 
Hair and bristles. 


Sunglasses and eyeglass frames. 
Pearl jewelry. 

Tannery. 

Zippers. 


| Electric outlet boxes. 


Artificial flowers. 

Hotel. 

Plastic jewelry. 

Vegetable canning and freezing. 


| Men’s and children’s hose. 


Fruit canning. 

Cordé handbags. 
Institutional and domestic. 
Christmas ornaments. 
Industrial dyeing. 

Crochet shoes and slippers. 
Handbags (cordé). 


| Hand embroidery and naval insignias. 





Leather products. 

Chewing gum. 

Sanitary belts and surgical supports. 
Frozen foods. 

Ladies’ dresses and blouses. 
Tannery. 

Cough mixture. 

Worsted fabrics. 

Adrenalin. 

Plastic products. 

Hair curlers, barrettes, and bobby pins. 
Fur coats. 

Fabric gloves. 

Brassieres. 

Men’s shoes. 

Cordé handbags. 


Wool processing cotton and rayon 


| Lamps. 
| Crochet slippers. 


Metal! findings. 


Pearl buttons. 
| Costume jewelry. 


Brassieres. 

Artists’ brushes. 

Leather articles. 

Aluminum jalousies. 

Men’s undershirts and polo shirts, 

Crochet beading. 

Artificial pearls. 

Baseballs. 

Hard candies. 

Women’s outerwear. 

Veils. 

Brassieres. 

Portland cement. 

Clay blocks and tiles, toilets, and allied 
products. 

Infants’ hose. 

Glass containers. 

Hosiery. 

Containers, paper and carton. 

Rayon fabrics. 

Kerosene stoves. 

Women’s pajamas. 

Woolen yarns, mops. 

Zippers. 

Leather wallets. 

Crochet beading. 
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Name of industry | Location Product 

78. Rico Television Co ; s py | eee | Radios. 
79. Rio Grande Artificial Flowers | Rio Grande..._...| Artificial flowers. 
80. Rodriquez Bros Hato Rey_.._...-.| Jewelry. 
81. Rugcrofters of Puerto Rico, Inc wis wieiot OND as Wk | Rugs and floor coverings. 
82. San Juan Glove Corp a Hato Rey-.--- | Fabric gloves. 
83. Sentinel-Hill Co i Santurce- .| Furniture. 
84. Senorita Hosiery Mills PCAs bce ab ene | Hosiery. 
85. Shawy Handbags Co Caguas .| Cordé handbags. 
86. Sportswear Inc | Mayaguez .| Polo shirts. 
87. St. Regis Paper & Bag Corp. of Puerto | Ponce eS | Paper bags. 

Rico. | 
88. Textron pilot plant do | Ladies’ slips. 
89. Textron Puerto Rico, Inc ee | Cotton textiles. 
90. Triangle Manufacturing Corp | Santurce- .| Refrigeration equipment. 
91. Tycoon Tackle, Ine | Mayaguez... .| Fishing rods and tackles. 
92. Ultimax.. Vega Alta ...| Drafting equipment. 
93. Fiber Textiles | Hato Rey | Fiber products. 
94. Yeast pilot plant do | Yeast. 
95. San Juan Studios, Inc Santurce | Neckties. 
96. U. 8S. Bearing Co | Bayamon | Sapphire bearings. 
97. Gloria Handbags Manufacturing Co | Arecibo | Cordé handbags. 
98. — Godde Beding of Puerto Rico, | Aguadilla .| Silk bolting cloth. 

ne. 
99. Ever-Sole Co. of Puerto Rico Fajardo E .| Cordage. 
100. Beacon Textiles, Inc Palmer... -.- -| Rayon cloth, blankets. 


‘ 


MAINLAND SHIFT GUARDED 


It should be pointed out also that Puerto Rican officials have 
emphasized that there is no intent on their part to induce industries 
or shops or factories located in the United States to close their main- 
land operation and open establishments in Puerto Rico under the 
advantages of the incentive program. 

Governor Mufioz-Marin made that very clear when he appeared 
before this committee on June 12, 1949, and said: 

I want to say that our executive council, which is the organism entrusted by 
the law to grant or withhold this tax exemption, will not grant it to any industry 
where it knows that it is going to close a factory in any State or Territory of the 
Union in order to open it in Puerto Rico. We want expansion capital in Puerto 


Rico and not merely a transfer of industry from one part of the American economy 
to another part of the American economy. 


BARRIERS BROKEN DOWN 


To start the industrialization program the Puerto Rican Industrial 
Development Co. established a number of subsidiaries. It set up 
factories for the manufacture of shoes, cement, glass bottles, paper- 
board, and clay products. 

The shoe factory was disposed of to private interest some time ago 
and late in 1950 the Development Co. disposed of the cement, glass, 
paper, and clay products factory. The value of the Development 
Co.’s investment in these four was placed at $10,473,122 and they 
were sold to private interests for $10,500,000. The sale contract 
carries a provision that the factories will be continued in operation. 

That local capital is carrying on this particular phase of the industrial 
program is proof that the plan is gaining in Puerto Rico. These first 
plants have served to break down barriers and demonstrate the pos- 
sibilities Puerto Rico holds for the development of diversified indus- 
tries. It is a demonstration of faith in the productive and organiza- 
tional capacity of the people of Puerto Rico. 

It appears that all of the operations will be on a profitable basis 
within the very near future. The cement plant since its construction 
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and beginning of its operation has proven to be what might be termed 
an, industrial gold mine. They have turned out a very high quality 
cement and this product has been in great demand throughout Puerto 
Rico, being purchased by the Federal Government for the construction 
of many of its military establishments which were built during the 
World War II period. Cement is also being imported. The private 
corporations and individuals throughout Puerto Rico have likewise 
purchased great quantities of cement from this mill. The people in 
Puerto Rico who have funds with which to build generally use rein- 
forced concrete in the construction of homes and other buildings so as 
to make them what might be termed typhoon-proof. 


LOCAL CAPITAL GOES TO WORK 


For several years there were only two cement mills operating in the 
island, one at Ponce owned by the Ferre interests and the one in 
San Juan owned by the insular government. The Ferre family, con- 
sisting of a father and several sons, all of whom I understand are 
eraduates of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, constitute 
primarily the group which has purchased the cement mill, glass 
factory, paper factory, and tile factory and by this I mean to say 
they furnished the business and financial genius which brought forth 
the purchase of these operations from the insular government. One 
of the greatest developments which has occurred in connection with 
this whole industrial program insofar as my thoughts are concerned 
consists of the fact that local capital has become very much interested 
in developing industry in Puerto Rico. In many of these 100 new 
industries you find that local capital has made a considerable contri- 
bution and this, to me, is one of the greatest accomplishments of the 
entire program. 


PUERTO RICANS DESIRE TO GET AHEAD 


The wide geographical distribution of the expanded industries in 
Puerto Rico demonstrates beyond all doubt that the young Puerto 
Rican people—i. e., the young men and women, many of whom have 
never before in their lives had the opportunity to witness a production 
line—are now being trained in more than 100 industries. Their 
energy, intelligence, adeptness, ambition, and genuine desire to get 
ahead demonstrates that they are just about as capable as any other 
group of people we could find anywhere in the world. The new em- 
ployers testify to the ability of the young Puerto Ricans. Upon scores 
of occasions | have visited plants where these young people were being 
trained and it is clear to anyone who understands mass production 
and the various skills requireé in mass production in the United States 
that these young Puerto Ricans can really deliver the work which 
brings forth the great tonnage that is flowing from the plants. 

It must neces sarily be borne in mind, however, that Puerto Ricans, 
like continentals, must first be trained. For instance, in the china 
industry of Ohio I understand there are some operations where as 
many as 36 months are required to train people in the production of 
chinaware such as plates, saucers, coffee cups, salad bowls, meat 
dishes, ete. 
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In all of the various activities of the Puerto Rican government, 
including the research work under industrial leadership or in connects 
tion with the various activities being carried on through the machinery 
of the University of Puerto Rico, great progress has been made. 


INSULAR GOVERNMENT OPENS WAY 


The Puerto Rican government has built pilot plants, which are 
really industrial plants on a small scale and which are being used for 
research and experimental work to encourage the opening of new 
industries. Likewise in the field of agriculture, the department of the 
government which is charged with the responsibility of developing 
new types of plants, such as disease-resisting sugarcane and high-grade 
pineapples with respect to tonnage production and the quality of the 
fruit, is making great progress. The quick freezing of pineapple juice 
and orange juice in the form of concentrate is advancing rapidly. 

The other day I had the privilege of visiting one plant which is now 
in full operation. Only a few months earlier when I was in Puerto 
Rico this was more or less of a dream in the minds of the gentleman 
and his two sons who have since moved into this up-to-date modern 
plant and who are now turning out great quantities of pmeapple juice 
in frozen concentrate form and all under the supervision of Federal 
inspectors. I was informed that the price of oranges to the farmers 
has increased 100 percent as the result of this new concentrate 
processing. 

In past months and years the farmer has had to offer his oranges or 
pineapples on the city ‘market through wholesale dealers at any price 
they would offer him, or haul them back home. Of course, taking 
them back home was not practical; therefore, the city operator 
purchased the oranges and pineapples far below the cost of production. 


GREATER PINEAPPLE PRODUCTION 


Recently five private pineapple producers joined with the Insular 
Land Authority in the formation of the Puerto Rico Pineapple Corp. 
to process island-grown pineapple in sliced, stick, and crushed form. 
Here again the aim is to improve the product and at the same time 
turn it out at a minimum cost. 

Puerto Rico will produce about 37,000 tons of pineapple in the next 
crop year, it is estimated, and of this amount it is expected that more 
than half of it will be processed in plants of the new corporation. The 
goal of the insular government is to increase pineapple production to 
50, 000 tons within the next few years. The crop is presently the third 
largest producer of income for the farmer. 


COMMON SENSE 





MUST BE EXERCISED 





Some months ago while visiting Puerto Rico I was invited to address 
a joint session of the insular government’s legislature. By this I 
mean the members of the house and members of the senate and the 
staff of the Governor and the staff of the mayor of San Juan and the 
mayor were present. Perhaps one of the most important things that 
I pointed out on that occasion was the absolute economic necessity of 
the insular government and our continental Federal Government per- 
mitting these new industries to get their economic roots thoroughly 
established in the economic soil of Puerto Rico before the Departments 
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of Labor of the insular government and the Federal Government be- 
come too ambitious with respect to the wage rate that would be estab- 
lished in the new industries. I emphasized that if the Labor Depart- 
ments, through organized labor leadership and all sponsored by Gov- 
ernment agencies, imposed rates of pay on the new industries in con- 
nection with their trainee program to such an extent as to run the cost 
beyond the ability of the new industries to pay without running into 
substantial operating losses, such a policy would discourage the open- 
ing of new industries and no doubt precipitate economic or financial 
failure of the new industries established up to that time. Such a 
development would cancel the program under Operation Bootstrap. 

Upon my last visit the other day I reemphasized this because | 
felt that I had run into some trends rapidly moving in the direction 
of forcing labor costs beyond the ability of the industries to pay. 
In this connection we should all bear in mind that wages are paid from 
production, not from profits. The net profit of a concern is arrived 
at after deducting the costs of operation, which certainly include 
such primary costs as labor and material and the general overhead of 
the concern. 

My observation of American industry has been to the effect that 
where the average per capita production of the individual worker is 
constantly stepped up, an increase in wage naturally follows, and as 
fast as the new Puerto Rican trainees step up their production on an 
average per capita basis, I feel very certain that the industries of 
Puerto Rico will constantly and consistently and gradually advance 
the hourly rate of pay. This is what is occurring in all areas through- 
out the world where the intelligent industrial leadership is in practice 
and certainly the competitive conditions between continental United 
States and the offshore areas insofar as the availability of productive 
labor is concerned, is such as to guarantee through the forces of 
competition that well-trained and highly productive labor of Puerto 
Rico will receive a reasonable wage just the same as here on the conti- 
nent. of the United States. 


MIGRATION TO MAINLAND 


Another very important phase of the situation in Puerto Rico which 
I wish to emphasize is one which I have very often discussed with the 
officials in Puerto Rico as well as some of the officials here in the 
United States. Within the last 3 or 4 weeks I have had personal dis- 
cussions with the Governor of Puerto Rico, the labor commissioner of 
Puerto Rico, the chancellor of the University of Puerto Rico, and their 
staffs with respect to the movement of what might be termed raw 
labor from Puerto Rico to the United States. I have emphasized that 
during this so-called third world war period there will be the greatest 
demand for this type of labor in the United States that has been wit- 
nessed at any previous time during the past 50 years. This presents 
to Puerto Rico a great opportunity and I suggest that no less than 
50,000 Puerto Ricans migrate from Puerto Rico to the United States 
annually as permanent residents of the United States in order to get 
themselves thoroughly established in the social and economic life of the 
United States. These people should be diffused throughout the various 
States instead of piling themselves up in the vicinity of the city of 
New York. This is a migration opportunity which should not be 
overlooked and is one which, if properly worked out, will perhaps give 
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more relief, so far as pressure of population in Puerto Rico is con- 
cerned, than any other single step that could be taken. 

In such a program it will be necessary for the University of Puerto 
Rico, the insular department of labor, and top-level administrators of 
Puerto Rico to work closely with officials on the mainland. This will 
require careful selection of those who are to migrate under the program, 
giving them some short course in the use of conversational English 
and also some vocational training before sending them to the United 
States. 

It should be pointed out again that all Puerto Ricans are free to 
migrate to the United States the same as mainland citizens migrate 
between States, but under a job-placement program Government 
authorities would have authority in selections. 


LABOR FORCE AND MIGRATION 


In November 1950 it was estimated that Puerto Rico had a labor 
force of 786,000 persons and at that time 685,000 of these people 
were employed. This meant 101,000 persons unemployed. 

From April 1941 to April 1950 the labor force increased by 160,000 
or an average of 16,000 per year. During the same 10-year period 
unemployment was reduced by 11,000 persons, according to insular 
officials. Reports indicate that over the last 5 years migration from 
the island to the mainland averaged 30,000 persons annually and 
that 60 percent of these persons were either seeking employment or 
were to go to work on jobs already offered. 

Without an accelerated development of the economy and at. the 
present rate of migration, unemployment on the island would not be 
liquidated for a hundred years, perhaps never. 

It is further pointed out that without this migration during the last 
10 years the labor force would presently be 886,000 instead of 786,000 
and unemployment would have been 201,000 instead of 101,000. 

On February 1, 1951 the insular employment service began opera- 
tion under Public Law 775 of the Eighty-first Congress. The em- 
ployment offices previously financed by the Puerto Rican government 
and the veterans’ employment service are consolidated into one 
organization. For purposes of administration of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s responsibility, Puerto Rico has been made a part of the 
Bureau’s New York region of the Bureau of Employment Security 
of the United States Department of Labor. It is hoped that this new 
program will stimulate interest in the use of more Puerto Rican 
workers in the industrial and agricultural economy of the United 
States and at the same time help to relieve situations where more 
serious shortages of labor may retard the mobilization efforts. The 
new Puerto Rico Employment Service is affiliated with the United 
States Employment Service and has the same status as other State 
and Territorial employment services. This new employment set-up 
in Puerto Rico under which the two local agencies were merged into 
the Puerto Rico Employment Service is substantially the same as 
that which is now in existence through State employment services 
on the mainland. The Territorial office of the employment service is 
organized along the same lines as many State employment service 
offices. 

Last year many States which found themselves in the throes of a 
shortage of agricultural laborers were greatly assisted by Operation 
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Airlift under which several thousand workers on the island of Puerto 
Rico were transported to the mainland for work on the farms where 
labor shortages existed. The Puerto Rico Employment Service 
plans to substantially expand that program during the 1951 mainland 
crop year. ‘To obtain Puerto Rican laborers for agricultural employ- 
ment when domestic, continental labor is not available, an employer 
must place an order with the nearest public employment office in the 
States. Through the channels of the employment-service system an 
order is forwarded to the New York regional office of the Bureau of 
Employment Security which completes all necessary recruiting arrange- 
ments with the Puerto Rico Employment Service. Transportation of 
workers from the island to their mainland jobs has been by airplane 
and under conditions regulated by the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion and the Puerto Rico Department of Labor. The prospective 
employer enters into a contract which is signed in Puerto Rico by the 
worker and by the employer or his agent having power of attorney. 
If the employer so desires, the Puerto Rico E mployme nt. Service will 
act as the hiring authority and as the employer’s agent if given power 
of attorney. It should also be pointed out that the establishment of 
the Puerto Rico Employment Service means that an additional supply 
of workers for industrial and business establishments is now readily 
accessible to employers on the mainland. At the present time the 
two largest groups available for continental labor needs are the agri- 
cultural and unskilled workers. Although increasing numbers of 
workers are being trained in vocational and trade schools, it should be 
pointed out that this supply of trained workers will be absorbed by 
industries now on the island operating under Operation Bootstrap. 
These vocational and trade schools are at the present time training 
Puerto Ricans in the work of the machine shop, automobile repair, 
baking, printing, and other trades and the Puerto Rico Department of 
Labor has announced that it will be glad to be advised of new courses 
which may be given to fit the needs of mainland employers. 

The employment service has found during the past 5 years of 
experience that the Puerto Ricans have readily adapted thienaitves 
to mainland communities where they have been employed. While 
Spanish is their native language most workers are able to perform 
their jobs with little language difficulty. The Puerto Rican Employ- 
ment Service plans to materially step up the migration of workers 
to the mainland during the year March 1, 1951, and March 1, 1952 
Records of the employment office show that for the year July 1, 1948, 
to June 30, 1949, the employment bureau recruited and sent to the 
mainland 5,188 workers for employers and during the following fiscal 
year (1949-50) the figure rose to 8,846. This year the employment 
service is preparing to have available a supply of a minimum 50,000 
workers to agricultural and nonagricultural employers on the main- 
land. The followi ing table prepared by the Puerto Rico Department 
of Labor shows the distribution of workers in major industrial cate- 
gories on the island: 
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PUERTO RICO LIVES BY SUGAR 


One other very important matter which our committee cannot 
afford to overlook is the fact that Puerto Rico has the ability to pro- 
duce something like 1,300,000 tons of raw sugar annually at the 
present time. As the better roads are built throughout the island— 
and especially | now refer to the secondary roads—it will open up 
more and more land for sugarcane growing and, based upon careful 
investigations which I made on the last trip to Puerto Rico, I am 
sure Puerto Rico could produce as much as 1,500,000 tons of raw 
sugar annually. 

‘At the present time under the sugar marketing quota law approved 
by the United States Congress, Puerto Rico does not bave the legal 
right to market in the United States more than about 910,000 tons 
of raw sugar, unless other domestic areas are unable to fill their quotas, 
and in that case it must share it with Cuba. Out of the 910,000 tons 
only 126,000 tons may be marketed as refined sugar. 

Puerto Rico lives by sugar. They will continue to live by sugar, 
even as the industrial program expands. Therefore, it is difficult to 
see why we should longer continue to curtail the movement of sugar 
from one of our own islands and at the same time purchase our addi- 
tional requirements from a foreign country. Again it seems that 
some of our administrators overlook the fact that Puerto Rico is part 
and parcel of the United States and should be treated accordingly. 
Puerto Rico is included within our tariff system. They purchase all 
they do not produce within the United States and at domestic prices. 
The more purchasing power they have the more they will buy from 
the mainland. 


MAKES HEAVY MAINLAND PURCHASES 


Puerto Rico is a heavy purchaser of commodities produced on the 
mainland. According to the latest figures compiled by the Puerto 
Rican Trade Council, based on United States Department of Com- 
merce statistics, during the year 1950 Puerto Rico bought $384 worth 
of mainland products for each ton of sugar she sold here. On the 
other hand, for each ton of sugar which Cuba sold to the United 
States, she in turn bought only $141 worth of mainland products. 

This is something the Congress cannot afford to overlook in at- 
tempting to help Puerto Rico solve its problems. 

The Puerto Rican Trade Council appropriately observes: 

Puerto Rico’s claim to an adequate sugar quota is based not only on the fact 
that the island is a domestic area which is more dependent on sugar than any 
other part of the Nation but alse on the huge quantity of mainland goods it buys 
in return for its sugar. 

Puerto Rico’s food purchases on the mainland in 1950 amounted 
to $104,777,047 and purchases of all merchandise amounted to 
$361,447,314, an increase of 16 percent over 1949. 

Principal Puerto Rican purchases in 1950 included 43,286,000 
pounds of pork products, 55,309,000 pounds of lard, 43,156,000 
pounds of dairy products, 3,175,000 hundred-pound bags of rice, 
1,222,000 hundred-pound bags of wheat flour, 54,850,000 pounds 
of dried beans, 1,624,000 cigarettes, 5,430,000 pairs of shoes, 266,454 
tons of fertilizer, 10,167 motor vehicles, 1,882,000 barrels of gasoline. 
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SUGAR QUOTA SHOULD BE INCREASED 


Puerto Rico has a justifiable claim to an increase in sugar quota. 
Under the present Sugar Act, Puerto Rico can market additional 
quantities, above the 910,000 tons in its quota, only when other 
domestic areas are unable to fill their share of the total quota and 
then Puerto Rico must share in filling the deficit with a foreign 
country—Cuba. 

There are no quotas on mainland products going to Puerto Rico. 
The only limitation is Puerto Rico’s ability to buy. 

If Puerto Rico is to make the progress from the standpoint of 
sugarcane and cane sugar production to which they are really entitled, 
the Sugar Act should be amended in such a manner as to allow Puerto 
Rico to step up her deliveries to the continental United States in 
conformance with the increased demand for sugar in the United States 
as the result of our increasing population. Personally I think Puerto 
Rico is entitled to this consideration on the same basis and with a 
comparable quota to that allowed the other members of the domestic 
sugar family, such as continental sugarcane grown in Florida and 
Louisiana and continental sugar beets grown in some 16 States of the 
Union and cane grown in Hawaii and the Virgin Islands. 

| believe the domestic sugar family should be given the first right 
to the consumption requirements of the people in the United States 
of America. After these areas have sold what they wish to produce, 
then let the foreign countries of the world have the remainder of our 
market and fill our unmet requirements. 

Frep L. Crawrorp, 
Member of Congress. 
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